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Petrus und Paulus in Rom: Liturgische und Archdologische Studien. 

Von Hans Lietzmann. (Bonn: A. Marcus und E. Weber. 

1915. Pp. xii, 189. M. 8.15.) 

As the author of this book remarks, the progress of investigation 
into the tradition of Peter and Paul in Rome has been hindered by the 
persistent ecclesiastical interests dominating it. For many years Prot- 
estants could scarcely rid themselves of the desire to prove that Peter 
was never in Rome, or Catholics of the temptation to overemphasize 
all evidence that he was. Of recent years, however, there has been a 
welcome tendency to more objective treatment, and the present book 
represents a notable step in this direction. 

The evidence connecting Peter with Rome is to be found in the early 
calendar of the Church, in liturgical commemorations, and in the local 
tradition that he was buried in the Vatican. The literary testimony is 
late and of slight value. The evidence connecting Paul with Rome is 
much stronger from the literary point of view, less marked in the 
liturgy, and equally strong in local tradition. Professor Lietzmann in- 
vestigates all the evidence and reaches the conclusion that there is rea- 
sonable probability for the belief that the sites now indicated in Rome 
as the tombs of the apostles, in the Vatican and in St. Paul's outside the 
Walls respectively, really represent the places where the apostles were 
put to death. 

There are in the Roman calendar three dates connected with Peter — 
January 18, February 22, and June 29. January 18 and February 22 are 
traditionally the dates of Peter's installation as bishop at Antioch and 
at Rome respectively. The earliest record, however — the calendar of 
Filocalus — only mentions February 22 and does not discriminate between 
Rome and Antioch. A consideration of this calendar as a whole has 
persuaded Professor Lietzmann that it represents an attempt, made 
probably at the end of the third or beginning of the fourth century, to 
establish the dates and to observe liturgically the memory of the bishops 
of Rome. He thinks that this date, February 22, has therefore no value 
for establishing the tradition of Peter's presence in Rome and accepts 
the view that it was chosen in order to Christianize the heathen Caristia. 
The other date, January 18, is of later origin and originally represents 
an attempt to have a feast which was not usually in Lent. The presence 
of both dates in later calendars is merely a doublet. 

If January 18 and February 22 prove valueless for the investigation 
of the earliest tradition, the case is different with June 29. The earliest 
document recording this date is the calendar of Filocalus. This is, un- 
fortunately, obviously corrupt, but Lietzmann thinks that it can be shown 
that it refers to the removal of the bodies of Peter and Paul to the cata- 
combs from their original resting-places on the Vatican and by the Via 
Ostiensis in the year 258 to avoid the possibility of interference in the 
persecution which was beginning. This accounts for the fact that Filo- 
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calus and other early authorities connect the feast of the apostles in the 
catacombs with the consulate of Tuscus and Bassus who belong to the 
year 258 and not to the time of Nero. 

At this stage archaeological research in the catacombs has recently 
added to our information. Investigation into the church of St. Sebastian 
in the catacombs has given convincing proof that it was connected at 
one time with the tomb of the two apostles. Why then were they sep- 
arated and taken later to the Vatican and to a remote spot outside the 
walls ? Lietzmann is surely right in answering that this must be because 
these sites were known as the actual places of martyrdom. He gives a 
most ingenious and convincing argument in support of this view. Both 
in the case of the ancient church of St. Peter and of that of St. Paul 
he is able to show that the architecture of the church implies that the 
tomb in each case existed first, and that the church was built round it. 

In general the writer must be thanked for a new and most interesting 
contribution to science. Its value is increased, though the facility with 
which it can be used is lessened, by the number of secondary problems 
which he investigates. Among these may be mentioned the earliest 
form of the Roman liturgy and the Roman celebration of Christmas and 
Epiphany. Both of these subjects merit reviews of their own, which are 
forbidden only by considerations of space and the fact that they are, 
after all, secondary to the main topic of the work under consideration. 

K. Lake. 
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The Economic History of Ireland in the Seventeenth Century. By 
George O'Brien, Litt.D. (Dublin and London: Maunsel and 
Company. 1919. Pp. 283. 10 sh. 6 d.) 

There are three ways to write a history of Ireland. There is the 
way of Froude — not to pay any attention to the facts at all ; there 
is the way of Mr. Bagwell — to confine one's self entirely to the facts; 
and there is the way of a considerable school, of which Mr. O'Brien is 
an excellent example — to detail the facts and show how bitterly Ireland 
has been oppressed under English rule. The author began his labors 
with a study of Ireland in its most distressful period for its Catholic 
population, the eighteenth century. He discovered, what many before 
him had already found, that no such study could be complete which did 
not, at least, include the seventeenth century; and this volume is the 
result of that discovery. One may say at the outset that Mr. O'Brien 
has produced a valuable book. He has brought together from many 
sources — practically all in print — a mass of material relating to the 
economic condition of Ireland from 1603 to about 1700, with some figures 
a little beyond that date. This he has divided into four chapters: the 
Period of Construction, 1603-1641 ; the Period of Destruction, 1641- 



